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ABSTRACT 



This study sought to refine the concept 'procedures' ia^mall 
group comnunicatioa. Two categories with eight corresponding properties 
«ere delineated and incorporated into a Likert-type scale designed to 
assess a person's preference for procedures in task-orientsd groups. 
The instrument vas checked* for reliability then subjected to a preliminary 
investigation of prtedictive validity which revealed that it could 
differentiate between group merabers nomiijatcd by their peers as 
seemlflg comfortable wi-th either tightly-stnictured- procedures or with 
flexible, free-wheeling -wbck environments. ' • 



CONSTRUCTION AND TESTING OF A QUfcTK 
AN INDIVIDUAL'S PREFERENCE FOR ^R0( 



IfNftlRE TO ASSESS 
koURAL ORJ&ER* 



, Iir SM/^LL TASK-ORIEN^ 



SR(tUPS 



) 



Much of the research on- task-related oesj aj^s in small groups ccntqjrs 
on substantive thenes, task fun&tions, task cl|ar4c.t»ris"tics and decision- 
making processes. (Crowell and Scheidel, I96IJ B#les and Slater, 1955; Benne 

I 

and Sheacs, -1948; Shaw-, 1971; Fisher, 1970; and"^ jjouran, 1969) Another cask- 



related variable which seems indigenous .to th< 
group nfe-abers but which is often negle(;ted in 
the task activity of gr 



Al thou 





t^%^l their 'Work 



'cbniraunication patterns of • 

I 
I 

the snail group ^literature* is 

i . • ' ' 

habits and procedural norms. 



investigators inclu&^^A pre cedural statement category into 
ly^ing group intetr^ctton (Borgatca and Crowther, 1965; ' 
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their schen: 

^- /'/■ • 

l8ferg,,19^7; Stech, 1970), researchers rareljKfir^ac messages about a group's 
, ^vork activities as the salient variable in an e)t$Jertilri^t.< I^ile authors, of 
•sM,ll group texts ac!-cnowledge the difference be^tween fdcoal opeAting 
procedures and inior7::al work habits and recognize that s07t6 groups are "highly 
organlxld and stniciured in their task behavior while others plan less ftequ.eat'ly 
and iesa alnost §haocic, no researcher has arttenpted to invesrigate the types 
of procedural messages, to develop a taxonomy of pro^^dural, patterns, , nor to 
determine vhy work norns ^n groups vary Aora extreme aciherence t:o pre-planned 
^ aj^endas to an absence of explicit guidelines for organizing task activities. 

A procedural theme in small group communication is variously defined as: 
. "^iny contribution which relates to how the group should proceed" (Berg, 1^903), 
"statenenis.^ .concerned with the mechanics of group planning or the** use bf 
tine" (Crot^ell and Scheidel, 1961), and "the methods people in greups i^^e^ to 
combine their efforts to do the tirdrk" (Stech' and Ratllffe, 1976). For this 
" study the researcher defines procedural messages as/patterns which constituCe 
\ a group's nodu s operandi* for working on a task or the behavfifrs of members 

,^ / ■' " .3 ^' . 



which are associated wiVh planning and organizing a group *s Cask endeavors. 

^ Investigators who tvB^t procedural messages as a distinct category 

• A 

indicate wjiy this v^ria^e Is 'important, for communicatioa research. Berg 
(1963, 1967) ^contends- that all groups incLuding social ones decide on the' 
timing and ordering of activities and tfli\ no group could; function effectively 
without concern for ^w^oc^dural matters. 9Ls research reports that discussion 
of procedure^ in groups ranks second, nestx to substantive, messages, in total 
time-devo ted-to-theme; that Is, about one-tljird of a /group's time, more than 
is devoted to non-task thfemes, is spent on procedural issues. Stech's (1970) 
work also suggests that the amount of procedural messages 'Is inversely related 
to the. frequency of emotional-pers9nal statemejits in task groups. . ^' 

PURPOSES' A:n} objectives of this research ^ ^ , 

'This study, as part of a long-range research project; on how groups develop 
procedural ^Oras,' investigates ^ the hypothesis that ^embers of task-orfented - 
gVoups tend to be more or less comfortable with either highly-o^^nized or 
loosely-structured work habits^ If researchers could* assess whether subjects 

' • r ' ' . / 

WBxe high or low in -tefms of their comfort with tightly or* loosely struQtufed 
procedures in work groups^ they could systematically vary group composition 
Go Study .the effects of member ^preference for procedures oa the emergent work 
norms in groups.* This study then aims to develop an instrument which Pleasures 
.comtort with procedures in task-oriented small groups. More* specifically , this 
study addresses the followitig objective^ ,1) to clarify and refine the coir\cept'^ 
'procedure' and its properties, 2) to generate test items based on these prop-j 
erties, 2) to incorporate these items into a quest ionnaii'e^nd cbeck'^the int>ernal 
aiid e^xtettial reliability of thi& instrument, and 4) fco report on the results 
of a preliminar]^ predictive valij^ity experiment with this instrument. This 
project^ th^ fits, into the intermediat^e stage of an ongoing program of Research 
\xt that it forms W essential lirtk. between the dis^rovery of a cottcept and th# 



cuifiulative investigations which sup^rt, modify pr reject it 



J 



. . . • ' - — 

CATECGRIE S 'AND pioPERTIES OF PR0CE3mL ?:eSSAGES IN SMACL GROJPS 

. ' '• ' - - . J 

Investigators. of group process ^t the University of MiWstoa Ic^entified 

a concept procedural order which -y-a^- defined a? the degree of "'systematic order, 

\J. {nherent in th4 type of procedural behaviors that occurred in small -group process . 

(Bortiann; 1975) . i -The research, program in which this concept was formulated :)f 

utilized iriductivS, qoalitatiVe methods of audio and videotaped group meetings, y 

diaries of members, fantasy joyrnals and case studies prepared 4«ry participant 

and nonparticipant observers to fgenerate patterns, dategori»,es,. and hypotheses 

^ about the vSys groups organiie their tasks. The following observations .about 

procedural order emerged from the qualitative a'nalysik of group process: 1^ 

' Groups differed in the ainount of 'procedural coamuni<^ltion raetnbers employed and 

* In the effective us? of orderly procedures; 2) Some group ir.er.bers appeared to 

be nore co;r.fortable in highly-organized work groups while other* seemed more 

^ relaxed wi*ch free-wheeling, free-associative work habi^ts; and 3)-Thes'e 

preferences for differer.t procedures are enbodied in t^ie verbal and nonverbal ^ 

cessages end r^essage pat^erps that nleftibers exchange. 

/ . > - 

As Borrrann surdirized: 



Sone neribers of most groups need a defined structure 
/ which includes clearly stated goals for meeting^ and- 

'» ' > terrrination dates for larger projects. • They n^ed -ah . 

agenda or a plan- of action that is relativelv.specif ic - 
and clear... At Che other end of tSe continuum, ^ome " w 

■|nem1»ers 6t most groups dislike structure. They feel 
restricted and hemried in ,by an agenda; They prefer 
• . ' . 'free-wheeling discussion and like to 'kick A<j^as 

: around.' (Bornann, 1975, p.. 161) , ^ 
■ ^ ' ' .-' 

• Other re^archers corraborate the findings o^ these irt^.estigations : 

, * ■ ' I ' ^ 

Bennis ^nd Shepard (1956) describe a similar conflict about procedures which 

. ■ '. ■ - ^ • 

pccurs in the counteTdepWeqce— fight phase of a group's development. 

• ..^A^plbaufl, et..al. (1974, p. 108) posit that sorne g^oup members become frustrated, 
' dissatisfied 'or bored, when group procedures for pro.bUa solving -are jinsystematic. 
■ , Yst. a plan- of action which Aay soe.m i,^structuret el one me=-.ber may be quite 
orderly in the e>?crience of th'e individual who Ifggeste^d it. \ *■ 

ER1C\ Procedural xessa^es derived from case analyses in the ^Tinnesotcf studies - 

' . , ' ' ) ■■• ' " ' . - •• . ■ • • 



and suppdrted in a review of the literature identified two major categories 

of procedures which can be Characterized' four propex'ties in each category.; « . 

^ High Procedural Order (HPO> • ^ 

1) The use of plajrned, sequential patterns for organizing task activities, 
.such stateinents*'as, *'I think we ought to list, what we're going to do * 
so we can get organized" and* "Let's draw up an'agenda so our next 
meeting will be orderly." 
^) Concern, for tii;ie-management^ e.g., '^et*s finish before we run out of 
tifoe" and <iJAccor ding to my watch, 4b* re scheduled to finish in five 
. minutes.^' . • ' • ? 

^ * 3) An emphasis on regular, predictable procedures, e,.^:, voting policies, - 
division of labor an^ routine tasks sucK as arranging for facilities and* 
distributing^naterials, * 
4) An- emphasis on clarifying group, procedures and rcuninding ' members to^ 

adhere rS'the'task^ e.g^, "Let!s stick to why we disagree" 'Vnere are we? 
"Let 's-^'je view our activities." - . * 

V <. • • 

Low Procedural Order (LPO) . 

l)*Use of chain-association or a cyclical procedural pattern, e*g. , jumping 
back and forth between phases of an* agenda, integrating discussioni^rf^f 
'problen and -solution in a cyclical rather thaa linear fashion, and usiag a 
" brains torning-patiern of progressing through a meeting. 
.'2) Flexibility in establishing and changing plans, e^g., constructing an 
agenda -but never using it, establishing a timetable but forgetting 
.about it, concurring on a decision, and \ater reconsidering it/ 

3) ' Oblivious to time constraints, e.g., membS^rs seem unaware of how much 
. time is spent on issues; the discussion lacks signposts on when it is 

tir.e to adjourn ^nd ho't^^soon assignments are due. ^ 

4) An enphasis on a balknce bef.:een tasjc and socio-emot ional needs of the 
gropp, e.g», frequent pursuing of ^angests; spontaneous sub-divisions 
with multiple 'conversations on both task and socio-enotional issues* * 

In some of the group liJTerature, there appears to be a bias for HPO work 

habits^ High structure situations are considered comfortable^ while low 

structure ones are se^n as producing anxiety and' chaos (See Penland and 

Fi,niB, 1974, pp. 21, 41, 55 and McGregor, pp. 232-234). Further,, it jp^ssyned 

* " • \ . " 

that in order to ac<foinplish group otnectives, meaberS need . considerable organ\^ 

Atioa-an^ structure (See >Iaier and Solem, 1962, p^ 157; Pott6r aod Anderson, 

1976, p. 5 and Burgoo^: Hes ton, McCroskey, 1974,^ 1^1). ' ^ 

» On the other hajalv" Shure and his associ^ates (1962) contend that groups 

seldom plan and rarely proceejd through a series of prepared steps. Ex>en when 

given the opportunity organise andjcoordinate, groups* tehd to move quickly 



into tas4: resolution stage. Thus, other investigators • (^ormann, 1975 ; * 

9 » 

Fisher, 1974) conclude that 'agendas* don' t work** and 'groups don^jt * progress via ^ 
step-by-step procedures' or 'as Weick (19^) explains, "it is the reflective glance, 
not the plan per se, that permits the act to be accomplished in an orderly way. 
A plan works because it can be referred back to actions in the past, not because 
it accurately anticijjates future contingencies*./' (p. 34). ^ . 

* It seems apparent that some groups spend a modicum of time on alternative 
perfcrrmance strategies, whei;eas others deliberate f^equacit-ly on ptbcedural 
trittters and belabor detailed outlines of group activities; some grodps^^dhere 
ta pre-set methods of work;iwhile others alternate between a variety^of- approaches., 
The^e differences may have influenced Zaleznik aryl Moment (1S64) to conclude 
that eaah group must discover for titself which procedures ^e most appropriate 
for^its membership and its task. Assessment of member preferences for procedures, 
however, may lead to further insights about the way a pattern of work'habits 
emerge in a group. . ' ^ • ' ' 

CONSTRUCTION OF TME GRCyj? PROCEDURAL ORDER QIjTSTION:^IR£ 

In an attenipt to assess a person's preference for procedures in groups,^ this 
•researcher constructed a Likert-type scale, the Group Procedural Order Ques tioYinaire 
(GECQ). From a large poof of Items drawn from *the case studies and the review 
af the' literature, the investigator selected. twenty-four items which exemplified 
the four characteristics of HPO cornmunication and anotF\er twenty-foar which-^ 
depicted the four characteristics of LPO p'^tterns. List; 1 presents a c^lassifi.- 
cation of these items into the: two major categories and the corre^ondihg 
properties of procedural ord^r. , It seer^ed* plausible that an individual's; 



Insert List Ir . . 



preference for procedural order could be rcspresented on a.conttnuum from very 

cTomf or table Co very uncomfortable. Thus, someone? who desire4 HPQ work cliroates 

■ ' ' • \ 

v;ould indicate discomfort with LPO items while another person who J iked 

' . ^ ' ' ' ^ , . . ( • J 

flexibility in procedures would, be uncomfortable Vfith HPO items. 

^ Throughout each stfage erf research on this inrstrument, the investigator 

attempted to minimize or to account for random and constant sources* of measure-^ 

ment error. Itens on the GPOQ w^te worded both in the HPO and the LPO direction 

to control for* acquiescence of responses, the tendency of subjectjs to 3core all 

items in one direction. Similarly, attempts were made to balartce HPO items 

which might saenx cor^ socially desirable with equally acceptable LPO iter.s; 

however, the .overall* attractiveness of HPO versus LPO was not ditermined. 

Multiple foms of the GPOQ, one with a dichotomous, comfortab^^e or 
* 

uncomfortable, response fonnlt and'one with a seven-point Xikert scale, were 

' , f 

used in analysis and selection of itens, in determining yiternal and external 

reliability and* iti conducting Preliminary investigations on concurrent validity 

to verify thet the general format of this instrument did not confound the Results 

of these studies. 

suBkas/ V ^, '■ ■• ■ • 

7/ • ' ' ' 

Six hundred and seventeen students ^roniyb^sic ahd advanced-level speech- 

V- ■ • • .' - 

commpnication,, psychology and sociology classes at six colleges and universities 
constituted the sample for the various stages of this study. A total of 220 
subjectsy were involved in the item analysis stages of developing the GPOQ; 
202 subject^, in the test-retest and altetnate-form -reliability procedures and 

N 

195 in the preliminary investigation of concurrent validity. 

As a whole, subjects rar^gj/8 in age from 1& to 47, with a modal age of 20 
and were generally white middle-class students with an approximately equal 
number of males and females." To control for possible .demand eTfectS in I 



in ^licicingv volunteers, an. identical explaf%gitJ.on was ^presented to jlH students. 
Tl^e investigator askied subjects Eo« envision that th^ werje^embers/df a group 
in which* the incidents described in the test items occurred regularly and 
frequently.. They were, to Indicate^ the €egtee of ' comfort or discomfort they 
might fael in ea^h circumstance by circling a number^which corresponded to the 
adjective ^hat best approximated their, feelings. Each item- was to be treated ars 
a separate and independent judgment. f ^ . * - 



ANALYSIS JD? ITEMS THE GPOQ 



Results of item' analysis on the dichotomous and the multipoint versipns of . 
the forty-eight ftem instrument indicated that the GPOQ k^s a relatively homo- 



g^eneoud test-r For Form A, the dichotomous version, the average Point Biserial 
correlation/ coefficient ^for the foryr'-eight items was .33, the average 
significance level for a Chi-square test on each^^^em between t|te frequency of 
subje<rts in the upoer third of the total scores who^ respdnded in the k^yed HFO 
direction ancKjie number of students in the' lower thir^ of scores wh<^ selected ^ 
HPO answers w5sVp/< .13, and the KR-20 for the test was^ .82, which was abovetthe* 
..80 minimunvinternal^ consistency ratio required for a homogeneous test (See 
tfunnally, 1967, pp. 263-264). 

FDr Form B, the trmltipoint version of the^GFOQ, .the*^ average item-^core 
correlation was .27, the^average sigj^if i^ance level for t tests on each item 
^between mean item scores of s^ibjects in thQ top third and those irf the bottom ^ 
third of total scores was p^. 05, and the Cronbach alpha coefficient for the' 
instrument was .83. - ^ , • ^ 

Since some of the dtems fell below the minimal .30 that the researcher set 
for item-score r and the .01 alpha level set for acceptable discriminatory 
power of an item, the last version of the GPOQ was reduced to the best thirty-tv/o 
items (16*HP0 and 16 LPO, the ones identified 'with asterisk in List 1). The 



7; . 

^verzge item-score* cor.rel.ation for the'. cop thirty-tw items on 'the nulclpoint . 
stale was .'38,^ the mean, factor loading from an orthogonal Varimax rotation of ^ 



a 



principal component ^factor analysis was -45, the average alpha ^I'evel for t 



ti^sts on each item was p-^,001 and the Cronbacft alpha for these* items was .^865.^ 
This datai,then;indicated that the GPOQ discriminated between subjects^ yiijLded * ^^ ' 

high item-score correlation coefficients and provided relatively high internal 

* ' ^ ' ' . * ' * f 

reliability. • / . ^ ^ ' ' * * • 

RELUBILITY AND VALIDITY RESEARCH W THE GPOQ 

External Reliability 
^ Altefrj^te fornis of the GPOQ 5;ere - cons tructed by slitting the thirty-two - 
iteni, multipoint version anto/ two questionnaires, each consisting of sixteeiiy 
i^ezis (eight HPO and eight LPO). - Th? item^' on both testsy^were arranged in a 
similar otS^r and ve;:e balanced 'in terms of item-5^cofe corr^ation c^ef f icierrtsl^ ^ 
and item difficulty levels, . The .alternate-fom. reliability coefficient for the \ / 
115 studeTits iv'ko took both questionnaires witliin a 12-to-14-day interval was .75. ^ 
Coxicurrent adninistration §i the "two questionnaires to thirty-ai^e .addi tional' 



4f 



subjects yielded a^reliabllity coefficient of 



80; hence the .05 differ^.ce 



between th^ two coe,f ficients incficateS changes irt a subject's responses over time, 
while the -20 difference resulteJ^^from variations due t<5 extraneous factors (see • 
yiastasi, .1970,!-pf)! M-89). For long-terra oSnsistency, fdr ty-ei-ght subjects 
completed the thirty-tu'o item form of the GPOQ in a test-retest procedure w^th 



a 



ten-week interval. The correlation between the two administrations was .69. 



These peocedures suggested that Che concept which the GP(5Q measures was relatively 
P '. , -'^ . . 

Stable o^er a short period, but gradually decreased in consistency ov^r a 

\ - " ' ' 

longer span of time. . . f * ' . * ' 

Preliminary Investigat ion of Predictive Validity of the GPOQ 

: — z :^ ~ 

In' this ^experiment,, peer nominations of the member who seemed most 
confortable with tightly-structured group prbcedures and the one ^who seemed 



ERLG. * - 10 



least comfortable with th^ta served as a tricer ion- measure. Although this* ♦ 

criterion had nc«f be^n etapirircally 'tested-, descriptive IgJtudies^ib procedural 

oi^der erapioyed'l^ .and it seemed directly linked to ^he conqept whlc^ tjie GPOj 

*wks des.igned Co measure.* In addition, ratings by peers had, been subs-tituted 

frequently f oi* a 'pure criterion measure' in criterion validity- research J 

(see Edwirds, 1959, p. .21 and Selltiz, et. al,, 1976, p. 172)^^^ f 

• * ' » - * 

•It was reasoned that if the GPOQ tapped m^ber prefieirences fori a group's 

.work climate, these expectations would b'e.'conttminicated, either joyertly or / 

covertly, to other -members. Moreover, other' members could, identify'^ these 

behaviors as prefereo^s fdr ^particular work habits; that.is^xhey could differ 

eotiate b^^j;een coTp^nication which signaled^a desire for systematic /planned. 

^st^ps:of organization and that which d^i^ose^a need < for a free^wheel^n^, 

flexible ^ork environnejit. Therefoi;e, it waa hypothesized that; 

Peer ratings of HPo\ominees on the GPOQ, will differ \^ 



^. ^ significantly ffrom peer ratings of members selected 

as LPO nominees*: ' - * 



: Peer rati^gs on the GPOQ fpr HPO and foj LPO nominees 
•will correlate^ sii^l^ic^intly attd^ positively with se>f^ 
^ ^ ^ ^ ' report scores on this questionnaire* 

• ? ' _ . . ' ' ' ^ • * • ' 

: Subjects selected by other group^ members as HPO nominees 
wifl receive significantly higher *alf-rel>ort scores 'on 
the. GPOQ than thoser^selected al-fcPO nominees. * 

Procedures^ One hundred and forty-nine students enrollejirii^ seven smaW. 
group discussion clashes ^ompl^ ted a survey which asked them to nominate frora 
their respective group the-member that most> prefetrefl tightly-organized 
work procedures and the • one who most |>relerre4 flexible and loosely-structured 
procedui^s. All students in the seven classes were^assigne^^ to a task group; 
t)ius approximately tw^^ty-two groups of four to sJllf members were included in^ 
this experiment. / - ^ " ' 

When tth^' survey was taken, eac^ grotip had existed for three to four weeks 
and had averaged approximately eight ^sessions together. In one tias^- where 



■ members had met toget^er^ only twice", students were unable t6 djecide who should * > 
, be nominated and, coaWuentl^, this clajs.s. was 'exclwde4 from tbe survey. la - this " 

^ " . " .■ '»r. ' ^ ■ . ■ - • 

case then length ©C^tinfe ."fcog^'her as a group seemed to affect a' mbmber's » ' { ^" 

' >./.»''.'■,'« - ^ . ' / ■ ' - * 

, willingness; ,tQ|^^^ct-ap.H|i^^^ / 

. PaTticipatiCs i^ere -asked to identify by name one member of/their gvoiip who 

' > ■ ' '■ - ■ ^ , , • . ^ r ' • 

* seemed most cotjfottable with hi^ly structured- procures ^nd/orte who- seemed ' 

■'^ ' • ^ ^ // ' ^ ' • 

most comfortable' ivrch fl^ibleVand free-wheeling work envtronneuts . Ev'^n though 

> subjects some times, expressed a d'esire to nominate two^orvmore people for each 

pogition^ they were iirg^d to pick thfe one whose communication in the group clearly . 
supported his or her preference fqr a tightly or loosely' organized work setting. ' ' 

, Also, the investigator tp4|jjdb jeci:s ^ include their oim, names in the list of' » . 

^ potential nominees. One limitation this "procedure was that the experimenter 

^ . .' ' ' ' ' ' * 

could not -e^rol group composition; ' that 1^ it was possible for grou-Ds,to ' , 

• contaili, all HPO or all L?0 members. • "\ 

Appropriately tvo Weeks, afty this feu^ey, the s'ame subjefcts xeceiAjied 'three ' " 
copies of the GPOQ -..hiCh -..-ere ^faele^d either X, Y o'r Z. •^articipantS\;erQ' ask4^ 

• to complete test X as a self rrepof t on how.'they w<y«ild fea^. it 1:hese' incideijcs 
occurred regularly' aj)jl frequeqrtrly ip their^ groups^ F^r copy J, the experimenter 
instructed them to anticipate ^ow person #1 im their group would respond and 
for copy Z, how person ,"2 would react. For Jach ^bj^ect the name of per§on \ 

•was written at the tbp.of <opt Y and &he^name of peTson #2 was writ'teu at the 
top of copy Z; both names corresRpnded to that subject's" choices^ for HRO and * 
for LPO grtaup member's , ^respecfiiVely. , 

. Although subjects" possibly associated this investigation with the earlier * 
survey, the experimenter avoided lab^lingn person frl as .HBO and persoQ f-l as LPO 
in^ hopes that participants would nof stereotype Kow HPO and LPO people/should 

•' L-^" * < ■ ^ ' 

respond on the GPffiQ. Also, the experimenter instructed student* to complete ' 



12 ^ "* • ^ 



"•4 * - ■ 

.the questionnaires in the order vn wKich each appeared in .the, 'picket ; hence If 

'? / . . •* - '1 ' . . 

/copy Z W9S op. top, th^y should fill *it out first then (Sompl6te the other tests • 

in sequerrlialr order; 'The^rrangement of the three , copies^ for each subject was 

iysteinatically rotated to contro^ for possible ordpt effects. ^ * 

• . In effect each group member "whd participated in the first survey received 

packet which contained tKree copies of the GPOQ, X, Y and Z. - .The names' of 

that subject's nominees for HPO and for LPOy^roua n»m^er^ were written, at the ■ 

top. of copies Y.and Z, respectively; these^4opieg^iMH two' peep -ratings, 

whil^ copy X se'rv^d as a .self-report inventory of th^subject who receive^ the 

packets ' * " ' ' " 1 

' ' , . * ' ' . ' ^ ' 

R^ults. participants in the earjier survey chosa thirty-five members" ^ 

as HPO nominees 4nd forty- three as LPO nominee's.' SubjSfcts made more nominations 

,but many of them duplicate^ names on ath^;: ballots. Only 14 (seven HPO and * ^ 

seven LPO) of the seventy-eigh^ nomineei were picked by at least three o^he 

five or si:^ group ne:nbers, i.e,, at le^s.t'three members concurred in their 

independent selection of HPO or of LPO meAbers^ In five groups, th6 votes . 

of 3?t least three people concur>red onnboth the HPO ^d the LPO nominees. . 

Group members completed 24 >eer ratings of "hPO members and 29 for LPO 

members with Form A, the dichotomoixs version of the GPOQ. Students turned 

in^ eleven p^tfr-rating of HPO members- arid fourteen peer-ratings of LPO^selectees 

with Totm^, the multipoirit version of the GPOQ. As predictjifi, pee^i p^cefved 

that- HPO designees would scoreT^gnificantly higher on the GPisf'than wd?n^ 

those named as LPO members. A Mann-VJbitney U test between the 24 -peer-'rated 

HPd scores and the ^29 peer-rated' LPO ones' on Porm A produced a U of 49. 5,. a. 

9 Scores 'of. -5.33,^ p< .0002. Similarly on Form B, meaa scores of p^er ratings 

of the 11 HPO nominees were significantly higher .than those for the 14 LPO 

designees (t » 4.19, *df - 23, p < *001, see ikj^le 1). . ^ 

.In essence', peers anticipated that group members whom they designated 




as. pPO individuals would attain divergent 'scores from thps^\hom they designated 
• as LPO m^bers. In some resp^ts this predict!^ seemed obviou^, yet the ■ 
verification a£ it supported, to somk extent, the content validity of>this 
_ instyahent, Froa.the perspective of fellow group members, the items on the 
GPOQ seemed '^o tfjs'tinguish between people they viewed ^s having differential ' 
jpreferences for^^ocedural order ^n groups, i 

To test hypothesis 2 tjhe investigator correlated peer-rat^ scores on 
the GPOQ with respective self-report scores of HJO aV. I<PO nominees. In some 
cases the individuals who were selected as H?0 or as EFO nominees ^-faiW^d^ to . 
Submit self-report questionnaires or members who named them failed to- turn in 
peer evaluations. Consequently the sample size in'^each group was small. A 
Spearman Rho correlation, between^self -report scores and peer ratings of 18 HPO 
designees on Form A of%4:he GPOQ yielded a .26 coefficient and a similar 
correlation for 27 HPO nominees revealed a .19 coefficient. 

In Jike manner, Pearson correlations between peer ratings and self-report 
scores on Form B i;ere non-significant (HPO, N = 9, r = .41; LPO, N = 10, 
r;= .73). Although these coefficients were considerably higher than those for 
the dichotonous form, the small sample sizes made it difficult to draw conclu- 
sions from this data. If the investigato-r could have obtaip^d^ larger sampi 
size or uould have computed correlations by combining HPO and LPO groups, 
these /Efficients ©ight haive b'een^higher. Based on ^i^ data the four 
coefficients indicated that peer ratings of HPO and of LPO nominees did not 
correspond to the selfireport scores; hence was rejected. 

The prediction in H-j that HPO nominees would receive sffenif icantly 
higher self -report scores on the GPCQ than would LPO nominees wa^ confirmed. 
A t te^t beti^een the mean self-report scores of the two groups Seroons trat'ed 

t , 

that the HPO scores were higher than the' LPO ones* on both forms of the GPOQ 

IQ • I& 

(Form A, t - 2.12, d^- 31, p<1.02; Form B, t = 4.16, df = 17, p<.001, see 



4" 
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Table 2). ' 
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As a cross-validation of this finding, forty^lx students in two Mnnmer 



session- small group discussion classes took Fonn *B of the dPOQ in conjunction • 
With designating HPO and LPO' group members'. In this investigation, unlike the " 
first one, subjects completed both the GPqQ and the nominations for IffO Ajld 
LPO members concurrently thereby allowing the experimenter to control for order 
effects of these procedures. * "^^\ 

A significant difference was fpund between, the ^ean scores of the ten 
students named as HPO members and the eight designated as LPO people (t = 4.31,1 
df = 16, p<'.001, see Table 3). These findings' reaffirmed tl;ose in the first 
experiment, nanely that subjects chosen by group members* as d^nstrating 
preferences for a tightly-structured work en^rironment scored significantly 
higher on the GPCQ^ than did individuals^ picfked as exjiressing a need for a 
loose, free-wheeling work 'setting. 



Discussion. Th6 acceptance of indicates that group members regard HPO 
and LPX) lr.dividuals as distinct populations with significantly different mean 
scores on the »PC3Q. Acceptance of ILj shows that group m^bers who are nominated 
as HPO and LPO £r.dividuals receive significantly different self-report scores 
on\this test. Yfet, the rejection of Hj suggests that peer ratings of HPO and 
of LPO designees do not parallel the self-report scores of these people. In 
effect mean and standard deviations between peer and self-report ratings on both 
forms indicate that peer ratings yield more extreme scores than do self-ratings; 
that is, peer ratings are. closer to the taaximum-miiumum test scores than self- 
repcrt ones' are Csee Tables 1 and 2). In particular, peers tend to 'rate LPO 
nominees much lower than thes'^/individuals actually scored. 

Small sample si-zes, social desirability of HPO behaviors and stereotyping* 
of peer preferences are factors' vjhich may contribute to this variability. 
Because sample sizes of peer ratings within eacl/category are small, the 
probability of sampling ^error is highj consequently these subjects may pot y 



. . . - ' . . $- 

\ ' ^ • . ' 5 ^ 

reflect che.^ pattern of a larger population of peer ratings. But the rather 

♦ ' * ^ ' «. ^, 

f 

sizeable discrepancy between peer and self-report scores for LPO members , 
suggests that other factors also influence this dispariety. ^ 

Social desirability of HPO behaviors may be one these factors. That is 
if a positive valence exists for systematic procedures in work groups, it would 
be more socially advantageous to indicate a preference for HPO thaq for LPO 
ifems^ In, other wrds, because society may associate efficiency in work groups 
with HPO patterns, the desire to create a favorable image may influence the way 
^a pers^on scores tjie "GPOQ- But when peers a.^p^ss another member's prefierenccs, 
the desire t9 ^iv^ a so^ia^Hy 'acceptable«response may not be operatiye. ^ 

^ Another factor vhich -may affect the incongruity between peer a.nd self- 
report scores is a t^ndeitcy tTo stereotype HPO and LPO nominees; therefore a 
peer ratting ^;ould reflect a prototype of any HPO or LPO person ratheif^than the 
estiisated preferaace of a particular member. Internal consistency coefficients 
•of peer ratings for HPO and LPO subjects suppo;rt this assuinptipn. The 
Cronbach alc^ on Foifr, B is higher for, the peer ratings than for the general 
sample, e.g.-^ .95 for HPO scores and .91 for LPO scores ii comparison with .87 
for the -general sartplee . . ' 

In addition to the tendency of subjects to stereotype? peer preferences, 
the reliability and valitJity of peer ratings a3 a criterion measure hinge on 
the« perceptual sensitivity of each judge. Some peers tfiy monitoi^behavior of 
members more plosely .than others do, while others may be ast ^^^^ servers of 
communication behavior but may attribute ii-^accurate motives Sr^^ationale to 
what they perceive.* ^hus , an individual's ability to observe other m^bers. 



and to understood g*^oup process affects- the use of pe^r ratings as a criterion. 

The accuracy of peer ratings of ten idepends on the extent to^which /(^ trait 
is manifested in behavior, i.e., it seemk easier to estimate jcapabilit;fes, 
preferences and personality traits of others if such attributes} are exemplified 

• / 
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iO behavioral patterns (See McGrath and Altraan^' 1966, p. 56). Mann (1959) 

claims that peers are better judges of adjustment, leadership potential and 

' t * ' ' ♦ 

dominance than of introversion and interpersonal sensitivity. Since the. items 

on the GPOQ are bas^d on the communication b^aviors*of group members as 

recorded' by participant and non-participant observeFs*, it would seem that v • 

preference for procedural order is evinced in the behaviors of group members. ^* ' 

^Factors germane to the questionnaire itself may also influence the 

discrepancy beti:een peer f-nd self-report scored. Perhaps an '^abbreviated rating 

scale of eight itens based upon the properties qf HPO and LPO Would simplify 

t;he scoring task and would vield higher correlations with self -report scores 

» 

the same scale. <h,^ 
* 

Thus, the disparity beti:een peer and self-report scores may accrue from, 
a combination of factors, e,g,, a tendency to jBtereotype^HPO^and LPO responses, 
possible social desirability of HPO preferences, differen^al abilitijes of peers 
in obser\*ing and analyzing behaviors of other members, and excessive* length 
and scope of the t?OQ. , ^ 

Conclusion . The findings of this experiment reinforce the contention 
that scpres on the GPOQ characterize the behaviors of group members, but they . 
do not verify that this instrument measures preference for procedural order • in ' 
grovips. Since peer nominations of HPO and LPO members serve 'as ^a*^easonab^e ^ 



but not a valid- dBlterion^ peer ratings^as well as Scores on #e GPOQ may ^.^ss ess 
socne other group variable, e.g/ l^dersliip, task-orientation. Moreover, size 
and nature of group composition couiji contaminate the results of peer i nominations 
in that a majority of HPO members may populate some giraups uhile LPO individuals 
may comprise the metobership of others. In these .circ^ltances, peer nomitiations^ 
wtruld distinguish, somei^hat erroneously, between HPO and LPO members. 

The results of this study, however, attest to the likelihood that the^ 
GPOQ can predict the communication bdiayiors of HPO and of LP0B«bers. That' is. 



if 'participants can Identify those individuals who receive ^igh or Ipw scopes 
on this test, then the instrument inventories preferences and needs whi-ch seem 
manifested in the overt' actions of group members. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE RESTEARCH 



^'1 

jn procedural 



Future research on procedural prdep should concentrate oh the relatiorisliip 
between the GPOQ* and other groiip-oriented \rariables such as task structure, 
consensus, .inter|action patterns and group work norms. There is *some evidence 
that the structure inherent in th^group task may influence a person's 
preference for^ procedures in groups, Bochner (1975) reports that C^k SC ructure 
has a signi f icai:it effect on group interacti-oni ancf, in particular, on procedural 
connunication^ Ar? analysis of group interaction based on Borgatta and 
Crowther^s IPA indicates that unstructured tasks demand more activity than 
structured ores do. 



\ 

A series of stucie^,^onducted at the University of Indiana demonstrate 



that consensus is positively related to statements of orientation--messajies ' 
which attenpt to facilitate achievement of' the groupjr goal through conflict- 
reduction^ provision of facts and making helpful suggestions (see Gouran,1969; 
Kline, 1970 ; Knu,tson, 1972) . Although operational definitions of 'orientation' 
do not include the term 'procedur6^ * , it is likeljr thaf stateme^t^ on procedura 
fnatters are treated as facilitating the group goal. *^ ' 

^ Communication among group membe/s is a thi-rd variable ^whi^ sefems related 
to preferences for procedures in groups.. Since the GPOQ purports to assess 
response to procedural messages, then it should differentiate between members 
whp make divergent procedural -^^ientecl statements." Decisions on how to code 
both HP0 and LPO- pattetns entail queries ai^out unit of measure and about 

' ' ■ ' I ■ ■■ ' 

boundaries* between procedural ordet functioy and other message categories - 
Should statements of individuals or, should inrferact patterns- of all members • . 
comprise the unit of analysis? Should coders focus pn^ frequency of category 
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distribution or on Sequential patterns aioong units^ or* op tinife-devbted'^to'- 
procedural t)ienes? * • . * • ^ ^ 

^ Since It seems that HPO characteristicte/al^9 of ten .Inani^ested in tlie direct 

lle.LPO pnes may be &een in indirect respoivses 
' which relate to the actions of ol^r group members, e^g*^ developmenC/ of ' 

J • • . ■ - • - 

. multiple ^converS^ti^^s; amount of^time that thc;;^roup spends on on^^ltem of ^ 
a long .agenda, a tendency for th£' grcAip to pursue .tangents , ' the coidposite * 
•pattehis of the g.roUp neipb^rs jeera more valuable fpr dfcajLyzing procedural 

V r ' !. ''^ ' • ; ■ * ' . ^ ^ ' 

. messages ^thart-- do asolat^^d unites/ I'deia^y,* this system Should , contain 

categories Vhich irfcecr^lat'e' prdcedai%l \ftes6^ges tbi^ough titfie'efid across^ 

subjects in oVd^f t^.ide'(?gptli^nd tTo ^eicrifee chaf^.n-assbc4^ation and hierarchical 

wo^'k patterns^. Jji. like manner ,^he use of ' f ims^-deVo,^JP^to-themes and sequence 

'df interact pa^ter'tys ^eens more. a^propriat;e to the) ©pre subtle ^aspecra of 

^ ' * ^ > J * ' ^ ' . - . . • J . * ' * > ^ ^ K • . * * 

Pif;ocedur^* re.s'sages than 'a frequencv count doe^J ' ! *^ 4' . 

Fur'then^bi'e,"' tl;]l"5 .syst^e^n should diStij^^uish^ between procedural order 

, and other ' rei^te'd fcegsage patterns, e-'g/,>#gi:.ou^ tas»k 'functions such as ^ ^ 

clarifying conLent> issues, evalu^^ting evideiTce • a.*rtd "medlatin^-^ensions. Thfe 

• difficulty i*Ti treating: content* ^tid ptoc'edur^ a% ^iscret^ units arises when 

. scouJ^At di^cusS*ion -is usbJT f pr* a 'pf ptledural end^- suth as ^formilating agendas 

aMd dispersing ^roup. ^assigmfents . . • . * • . ^ ' • * : 

• • A'daptatipn of thc> 6p6^ ii\t6» a <K)iitent analysf ^ iystem fPr analyzing ^ 

interaction patterns in^roups m^y incyr a ndmber of 'problems, namely hpv: • ^ 

. to fntegrate rtessage units into a descriptibn of grc?up actions, hot^ 

incorporate nonv^rbal^as wfell as ^veYjbalf Cues atid. how^o distinguish between 

procedural order stateraeiits and otHet task-related messages. Thusr future 

^.research on;t{;ie* G^OQ shPuld concerftrate**ori the relationship between thi^ 

*. instrument and raeasures\of other group variables ^and on th^ ^degree to^^^ich ^ 

predispositions for proceduifal order aM ^yle-governed by a particular context. 

. ■ ■ • ' '■■ , / \ ■■ • 
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• Iteois on Group Procedural 6rder Questioniitire: * 

' ' t Categ'oTles and Proper tlea 

High Procedural Order \ * • 

' ' ' > ' • ^ / . • . ^ 

A» Use of Planned, Sequential Pattern? fot Organizing Task Activities - ' 
4 A group member likes to arrange in priority or rank order alternatives 

' ^ Mentioned in the discussion, ,^ . \ ' 

*2« The group decides to use an agenda at each planning session to k^ep 

the ine«ing* tightly organized. * • \ * ^ ^ ^ 

*3* ^gr^up member carefiiXly interrjpla^es different contributions and' 

links ideas together to keep tHe.gtoup structured,, ♦ . ^ 

4* Someone goes to the blackboard and organizes the. group thinking * in 

outline form. , 
*^\ ^5paeonc suggests that the grbup Hat ail of the ^ideas on paper .and 

d^lkcuss each one in turn, * ' ^ , 

*6*^Che group has two days remaking before presenting a panel dl^cddsloa. 
One member vants the group \to list tasks that they should finish 
vlthln the next twb days. \ ^> ^ ^ 

*?• One group member ^s trying to get things organized Jby suggesting ' 

procedures to be* followed* ^ * * J 

8* One member suggests that they go around* the group and everybody in . 

turn say what they think about the topic, 
*9, One group member wants everyt^iing written down clear outline 
- form And often reads what he has written do^ tq orient, the group, . ' 
f" 10, A m^ber insists that the group should reach consensus on causes of^ * 
% problem before discidssing possible solutions,- 

• B, Concern for Tlme^fclanagement ^ ^ ^ ^ 

*11, A group member keeps an eye on the watch and frequently reminds; the 

group about how much work i^a still to.be aweoinpllshed • 
12, Several members are into a trivial debate afnd somebody tells them 

ta 'knocic it off* because tl^ey are .wasting time, 
♦n. The group sets clearly defix^ed' goals for future meetings, 
•*14,, The group sejts d'eadlines'^for the coAipletlon of taskd, ' 

Emphasis on Regular, Predictable Procedures ' • . 

The meeting has been planned so Carefully that everyone seems to ' 
' jtobw exibtly what is expegted of the ^rpup, ' r 

16, The group is working on ways to Ijnprove procedures^for ifacultpy 
evaluation. One metfibfer suggests that they delegate taaks^so thSit 
each person knows which aspect* of t'he topic to research. ' 
*17^ At the end of each group meeting, one member summarizes the ^ ^ 
discussion and provides a sense of closure to the group's inter* «" 
actions, 

18*. A group member f suggests that the groiW adopt a policy of taking, 

a formal vote with a show of hands fot making declaioms on major * ^ 
issues, 

19, With verr few preliminaries the group meetings get right ^own^to 
the business at hand, 
*20# When the group meets •outside of class, it establishes f set time, • 
day and p^ace. for regular sessions. 
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H. 'Esphasls on ClarlfVlng Group Procedures and ^lemi^dlng Meabers to 
Adhere to the Task) , - 



^ *21. At the beginning of* each grotip me^tlng^ one member reminds the 
grot^P ^at should be accomplished dttrlng the next hour.. 
*22. Whetv^the group digresses and begins to discuss non-task' Issues.* 
one member Immediately ^asics the ^oup to return to the work at 
V hand. . * ' 

*23. The group leader Is moderating the discussion In a firm way- so that 
^ the group sticks to the agenda and to business. * 

24. A Aember Is telling some Interesting details about her .personal llfjp 
-and another member interrupt^ In order to get the group back to vork. 
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tow Proc edural. Order " • 

/ ^ ^ ^ 

A. Usr of a Chalti-Z^soclatlon or a Cyclical Procedural Pattern - 

25; One person in the gtoup Is continually throwing out ideas about 
everything under the sun. . * 

*26. The, group develops a norm of generating ideas through following one 
' ^ ^ ' V tang^t after another^nd ends up on a different topic than it 
started wfth.x ^"-^ 
*27. "She group jumps from point to point without coming to i^y decisions. 
♦28. Th^ group is brainstorming wild ideas for the fun of it. y 
*29. The group is kicking ideas around- without A specific aim or purpQse. 
30. The groiy> fluctuates between discussion of the jSro^em to cotlsidera- 
tlon of possible solutions baek'^to analysis of ' the problem. 

\ B. Tlexlblllty in Establishing and Chanj^ing Plans ' 
I 31* Someone comes in lite to. a.meetln& and the group decides to explain 

to' the latecomer what has rappened so far# ^ 
The group decides to follow a procedure to makje a decision and 
suddenly they seem to have forgotten all about it. 
*33. None of the members sbem to know for sure why the .group is meeting. 
34. Sandy believes that jsssighing tasks' for members to complete before 
the next meejting^s too limiting'. She prefers to -gain a general 
. overview of the topic* rather than be assigned a task. 
*35. The group members adop*t a schedule for completlrig certain t^sks» but 

drop this idea when they m±ss^ the first deadline. ^\ 
*36. The group schedules a meeting for progress reports from 'lour peo|)le 

and spends the entire* session dlscusslngr the first report. 
*37. You thought the group made a decision birt when you came to the next 
meeting the group took f up the matter again and discussed it. j 

C. JBbllvloqs to Time Const raitits ^ ^ j 

♦38. The group members are soclallrlng and kidding around without keeping 
, an eye on how much time is left to do the job. 
39. The group has only one week to submit* a- report but they are not 
worried or, nervous about meeting this deadline. 

gaphasls on a Balance Between Task and Socio -Efrootional Needs of Memiers 
*40. The group is having a lively discussion and suddenly there, are $eVeral 

conversations going on at the same time. 
♦41. A member of your group makes long contifibutions which ^rarely pertain 
to the issue the group is discussing. 
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*42. A member is cracking Jokes and making funjyr coranents while the rest 

of the\group Is trying to worjc. . 
43, One member Interrupts tfie group's work to suggest that the gt^oup • 

talk about an absent member. v 
♦44. While the group works on Its* task, sev^dral taombers frequently recall 

scenes from a recent football game, 

45. Member B like? to ramble oi) when making a P9lnt. He usually has some 
good Ideas, but^ likes to philosophize and talk aVound the Issue before 
makJLng his point. \v . 

46. One member Is often confused regarding the group's c^^and always 
seems to be asking questions about Mhax^ i4 happening. 

Someone interrupts the .discussion of a point to bring up an^nterest Ing 
but completely different idea. , . ' * 

*48. Your group believes that the task is not as Important as socializing 
vlth grqup members. 
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Table 1 



Descriptive Indic^of Peer Rating^ of HPO and LPO 
^ Nominees oo Forms A and B <)f the GPOQ 



For* A 

(Dlchotomous) 

• Pe^r Ratings 
of HPO 
NoQinees 



Peer Ratings 
of LPO-^ 
'Noalnees 



Form' B 
(Multipoint) Peer 

Ratings of 
HPO Nominees 



Peer Ratings / 
of LPO . • 
Noninees 



24 


34" 


40: 




20-46 


29 


■13 


-t— 

19 




5-42 

• 


11 


270- 


270 


251 ' 


178-293 . 


14 


195 


^ 


188 


134-257 



Table 2 



Descriptive , indices of Self-Report Scores for HPO and RPO 
Noaineefs on Poras A and of the GPOQ 



Form A 
(Dichotomous) 

Self-Rating 
of HPO- 
^foQinees 



Self-Rating 
of LPO 
Nominees 



Form B V 
O'lultipoint) Self \ 
Rating of 
HPO Nominees 

Self- Ratings 
of LPd 
Nomineeis 



15 


32.27 


4.99 


18^ 


27.50 


7.85y 








9' ' 


248.89 


26.27 


10 


205.60 


17.75 
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Tarble 3 



r 



Cross Valiaat;lan Study: Descriptive Indices of Self-Report 
Scores for HPO and LPO Nominees on the 
Slxteen-ltem Fora of theGPOQ 



Form C 
(Multipoint) 
16-Items 



Self-racing 

of HPO 
nominees 



Self -Ratings 
of LPO 
Nominees 



N 


Mean 


SD 


.10 ^ 


82.5 


12.87 








8 . . 


75. 


9.37 
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FOOENOTES 



Selltiz, et. al., admit chat mosc^invescigaccfrs rarely find a valid 
.and reliable criterion, consequently they selept.one which is adequate and 
keep its limitations in mind when dra'wing conclusions about the researth 
(See Selltiz, et. al. , 1976, p. 172). " * ' 

2 

Edwards suggests that the degree of correlation found between peer 
ratings ^nd scores on personality inventories is a function of a number of 
factors, but prinarily the complexity 'of the vWiable and the amount of 
insight and knowledge the peer has of the sublet and of the variable 
(See. Edwards, 1959, p. 21). ' ; 

When these 78 nominees were combined with 18 collected during a 
summer school session, a breakdown of the number of members wha concurred 
in their preferences for HPO or for LPO designees' indicate an equivalent 
frequency of agreen-.ents in both categories. , m the HPO group, 36 sets of 
ag.reements were tallied: 2-member concurrence = 18, 3-member = 10, 4-merrber 

2 L™hL ? ~~ °^ agreements were tallied: 

•2-member - 22, 3-aemDer = 9, 4-member = 5 and 5-member = 1. . 

Xtje researcaer conducted this experiment during earlier staged of 
work on the GPOQ vict the 48-item form of the instrument. Since the 
correlation between the 48-item and the 32-item muUfipoint versions of 
this test is .92, ic is probable 'that replicating this experipient with 
the 32-item instruiaent would produce similar results, but this hypothesis 
has not been empirically tested. * ' 

5 

Standard error (Of the mean on Form' B for peer ratings was 2.90 for HPO 
an4 3.31 for LPO as conspared with <f for self -report scores of 1 29 for HPO 
and 1.85 for LPO. . m ^ 
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